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PERSIAN AND INDIAN PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON : PART ONE -: BY HERVEY 
E. WETZEL 


EXAMPLES FROM THE FATIMID, ABBASID, MONGOLIAN AND TIMURID 
SCHOOLS, A.D. 1180-1480. 


HE interest of the Western World in the art of Asia began 
with a knowledge of the art of Japan and China. The beauti- 
ful qualities in Japanese art were first appreciated in Paris. 

Before that, objects from the East were regarded merely as curiosi- 
ties devoid of artistic value. Afterwards the interest in Oriental 
art and the knowledge of Western collectors increased with great 
rapidity. Now the most important collections are to be found, not 
in Asia, but in Europe and America. 

Our knowledge of the “miniature” paintings of Persia and India 
is of recent date. Only within the last twelve years has this phase 
of Muhammadan art been discovered, exhibited and appreciated by 
Western connoisseurs. The first examples were seen in Paris, in two 
exhibitions: in 1903 and in 1906. But it was not until the exhibi- 
tion of Muhammadan art in Munich, in tg1o, and the similar 
exhibition in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris in 1912, that 
the world fully realized that these manuscript paintings had real 
artistic excellence and value. The merit and charm of their ex- 
quisite workmanship, their imaginative freedom of representation 
and their daring and brilliant schemes of colour, these won for them 
a permanent place in the field of decorative art. The decorative 
beauty of Persian painting is its most striking feature. The repre- 
sentation of nature by the Persian painters was suggestive rather 
than imitative—a mode of artistic expression which gives interest 
and infinite variety to the possibilities of the composition. These 
artists had a sense of colour which was nearly perfect. They tried 
the most unusual and splendid combinations. In the earliest exam- 
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ples these qualities are quite as evident as in the later pieces. As 
time goes on their imaginative charm is replaced by extraordinary 
proficiency in technique, and, finally, in the examples of the late 
schools, we see a triumph of technique at the expense of the greater 
qualities found in the primitives. 

The collection of M. Victor Goloubew has been regarded as 
one of the most important in Europe. It was exhibited during sev- 
eral years in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs as a loan. The collec- 
tion contains 179 drawings and paintings, dating from the earliest 
period, the twelfth century, to the time of the late Mughals, in the 
eighteenth century. In America, the collection of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross is perhaps the best. It contains many fine examples. During 
the past year the Boston Museum has secured both of these collec- 
tions—the former by purchase from M. Goloubew, and the latter 
by gift from Dr. Ross. In uniting these two collections the Museum 
is able to show a series not only comprehensive of every period and 
school, but distinguished by the rarity and the beauty of many single 
pieces. Of these, I have selected for discussion nine, of which I 
shall reproduce six. 

Three of these miniatures are pages from a manuscript on 
Hydraulic Automata dating from about 1180+ A.D. and represent 
the beginning of Arabic illustration. This form of art began late, 
because the Muhammadan religion forbade the representation of 
living forms—an interdict which was obeyed for several centuries 
after the Hejira. It was only in the twelfth century that the 
artists, because of more liberal-minded rulers, were allowed to illus- 
trate books of science and epic poems. At first they turned to 
foreign sources and borrowed freely from the art of Byzantium and 
China. The sweeping lines and flat washes suggest the Far East, 
while the grand gestures and the low tones show the influence of 
Byzantine models. The artists of Cairo were just beginning to 
enjoy this freedom of representation under the rule of the luxurious 
Fatimids, when in 1171 A.D. that Caliphate was conquered by the 
Sunnite Ayyubids, who abhorred pictorial imagery and lived con- 
tentedly without art. So the artists scattered eastward to Baghdad 
in Mesopotamia, where the Abbasid Caliphate was still flourish- 
ing. It was, perhaps, one of these artists, settling in the East after 


1 This date was disputed by M. Claude Anet in the Burlington Magazine for October, 
1912, but was reestablished by Dr. Martin in his book “The Miniature Painting of Persia 


and India,” Vol. I, page 138, Note 20. 
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Fig. 1. Musicians UNpER ARCHWAY. 
Fatimid School, in Mesopotamia about 1180 A.D. 





Fig. 2, Two ApoTHECARIES. 
Leaf from the Materia Medica of Dioscorides. Baghdad, 1222 A.D. 
Goloubew Collection. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bosten. 

















the fall of the Fatimids, who illustrated this treatise on Automatic 
Appliances. 

The best pages of this manuscript have great force in drawing 
and a surprising richness in the use of colour. The essential only 
is represented, all else is cast aside. The simplification of line, the 
lack of needless detail, the broad masses of colour, show extraordi- 
nary perception and great force of imagination. By washes of flesh- 
colour over the outlines, the faces and hands are rendered in a mode 
as free as that of Rodin in his sketches. The full robes, the flowing 
sleeves, the Asiatic “squat” of the figures, are all expressed by sim- 
ple, strong and effective lines. The artist has caught the spirit of 
life and movement by careful observation and has expressed this 
spirit, scorning imitation, and following the suggestions of his imag- 
ination. A more vital result is thus achieved. All of these quali- 
ties are manifest in the three pages of the Automata here illus- 
trated. 

An enthroned Sultan is especially rich and splendid in effect. 
There is a generous use of gold on the halo, the arm-bands and the 
throne: gold, burnished as in European manuscripts and not of the 
“dusty” quality of the later Persian schools. The olive-green robe 
has a pattern indicated in a darker green relieved by dots of white. 
Both this pattern and that of the frieze near the top of the throne 
suggest patterns found on the Raghes pottery of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and on the enamelled glass from Fostat. The sultan sits in 
solemn dignity, with his scepter resting lightly on the red edge of 
the throne, his free hand just raised in gesture from his lap. The 
long end of a light blue turban falls over his shoulder and balances 
the accent made by the scepter. Such a figure may be seen any day 
in the bazaars of Northern Africa—the solemn dealer sitting at the 
edge of his shop, talking to a chance customer or to his neighbor 
across the way. 

Another page, representing musicians under an archway (Fig. 
1), shows similar skill in giving the essentials of such a scene as 
one might see in Cairo or any Muhammadan city. Here, however, 
the artist has used more details. The ornamental gateway is crowded 
with symbolic decorations. On the blue dome at the top are six 
signs of the zodiac. Below this, at the extreme left in one of the 
yellow windows, stands a small saint with hands clasped. The 
archway itself is decorated on either side by a bird “displayed” in 
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gold on a red field—the emblem perhaps of the Ortugid dynasty. 
Below each bird, in a panel of dark blue, is a gilt cup bearing an 
Arabic inscription. The whole structure rests on four slender col- 
umns. Beneath the span of the arch and between the columns are 
five figures. Two are blowing trumpets, one holds a pair of cym- 
bals, another a drum, while the seated one, in the middle, beats a 
kettle drum of the sort often represented at the saddle of horsemen. 
The disposition of the colours in this leaf is most successful. The 
blue of the dome is repeated in the band of squares beneath the 
windows, and again in the background offsetting the cups. The 
olive-green of the man’s coat at the left is the same as that of the 
scrolls filling the triangles near the arch. ‘The shining gold gives a 
sparkle to the different parts and ties the whole together. The 
writing at the top of the sheet, the signs of the zodiac, the circles 
in the arch, the musical instruments, halos and arm-bands, all com- 
bine to balance the birds and cups which first attract attention. 

Another page portraying two men in a pavillon is perhaps from 
the hand of another painter. The treatment is broader; the colours 
are more brilliant. The eyes, mouths and white beards are Mongo- 
lian in type, in comparison to the Semitic features of the sultan and 
the central musician. The colours here, as in the other page, are 
well-balanced. The personage wearing a fawn-coloured gown re- 
ceives liquid into a silver cup from a silver flask, while the man with 
the blue robe is served from a gold flask and a gold cup. Sup- 
ported above them is a golden dome, encircled by a band of Thuluth 
script in black. The supports and floor of the pavillon are also of 
gold. A very successful combination of colours is in the blue water 
running through the green columns with capitals and bases of red. 

These three pages from the treatise on Automatics are of the 
primitive Fatimid School in Mesopotamia. They are interesting 
technically on account of naiveté of conception, imaginative force 
of drawing, and purity of colours; they are interesting historically, 
because of the date of the book and the light it throws on the art 
and customs of that time. The book shows a peculiar interest of the 
Arabs in automatic devices. 

Another book of a somewhat later period, equally interesting, 
is an Arabic translation of the “Materia Medica” of Dioscorides, 
written and illustrated at Baghdad, and, what is of great importance, 
signed by the copyist ’Abdallah ibn al-Fadl and dated 1222 A.D. 
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Fig. 3. BattLE SCENE. 
Copy of a Chinese original; fourteenth century. 
Goloubew Collection, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Fig. 4. Kina ENTHRONED UPON 
A Dats. 
Late fourteenth century. 
Goloubew Collection. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 











At that time the Abbasid dynasty was in its decline. It came to 
its end in 1258 A.D. The more orthodox sect had lost power, the 
representation of living forms was allowed, and the artists were 
again following the precedents of Byzantine art. This is shown 
unmistakably in one of the pages of the Dioscorides (Fig. 2): in 
the elongation of the figures, the dignity of their carriage and above 
all in the grandeur of their gestures. The two figures have been 
mixing herbs in a brown-purple pot similar in shape to some that 
have been found in Rakka. The brilliant red of the robe and light 
blue of the turban of the man at the right contrast vividly with the 
green scroll design on the blue robe of the man at the left. He 
stretches his arms forward and allows his full sleeves to display a 
complete design of this pattern—a pattern said to be worn only 
by persons of high rank. The purple ends of his turban fall half- 
way down his back, adding to his dignity, and enhancing the colour 
scheme. In the type of face and in the mode of its drawing, the 
head of this man recalls that of the enthroned sultan. Although 
the patterns on the robes remind one of the pottery and glass of 
Raghes, the Byzantine influence is, none-the-less, unmistakable. 
After the fall of Baghdad in 1258 A.D., the Mongols established 
themselves in Arabia. Their dynasty was headed by Hulagu, whose 
brother was Emperor of China. Chinese artists and artizans brought 
a new spirit and a new technique into the art of the time. We see 
the end of Arabic art as based on the influence of Byzantium and 
Mesopotamia, and the beginning of the new Persian art. After this 
Chinese originals were either copied or used as models. The 
“Bestiary” in the Morgan Library is a distinguished example of 
this period. Frequently, too, in the manuscripts, outline drawings 
slightly washed with pale colours took the place of more complete 
paintings. Such a drawing heightened by colour is the battle scene 
(Fig. 3) which is probably the sketch for a saddle-cloth. The first 
impression is of Chinese art. The faces, armour, floating banners, 
and fur-tufted spears are those of the Yuan period. The landscape, 
however, and the composition, the placing of the warriors beyond 
the hills, are typically Persian. There is a spirit and movement 
in this scene which is lacking in the drawings of later periods. The 
horseman at the left with the floating beard and plumed hat, grasps 
his spear in both hands and turns sharply to meet the expected thrust 
of the warrior rushing past him. The confusion of battle is shown 
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in the angles of the lances and the fluttering of the large unfurled 
banners. In this drawing gold was used, but its effect has been less- 
ened by time. The colours, pale blue, pink and brown-green, are 
still fresh and give an additional interest to the design. It is this 
type of drawing which inspired the Timurid artists who surpassed 
it in delicacy and accuracy of line but not in sense of movement. 

An angel in the Goloubew Collection represents the fusion of 
the Mongol with the Persian traditions and the point reached at 
the end of the fourteenth century. Had this been merely an out- 
line, the Chinese character would have been even more noticeable 
than it is now; particularly in the composition and motion of the 
figure and in the fulness of the face; but the vivid colours are un- 
doubtedly Persian—the pink and green wings, the purple coat and 
the yellow skirt and sleeves. One sees in this painting the prototype 
for Bihzad’s angels and the colours of which Mirak was so fond. 

These two examples must suffice to illustrate the Mongol pe- 
riod, a period from which we have comparatively few manuscripts. 
The succeeding period of the Timurids is better illustrated. The 
Timurids were sturdy yet refined warriors. They expelled the Mon- 
gols and brought new life into Persian art. In the year 1369 A.D., 
under Timur the Tartar from West Turkestan, they conquered the 
Muhammadan world. With a capital at Samarcand and influence 
at Herat and Bukhara, Timur dominated the whole of Western 
Asia. His domain was composed of different nations and various 
civilizations which he held together for over thirty years and upon 
which he left his stamp, lasting for several centuries. The art of 
this time is the beginning of Persian painting. All the greatest 
artists, Bihzad, Agha Mirak, Sultan Muhammad, were born during 
the latter years of the Timurid period, and their influence was car- 
ried throughout Persia and, later, even into India and Turkey. 

An example of the Timurid School dating from the late four- 
teenth century is that of a king enthroned (Fig. 4). This painting 
is part of a large composition, of which a section to the left belongs 
to M. Claude Anet. It is illustrated in the Burlington Magazine 
for October, 1912. The King, of strong Chinese physiognomy, sits 
under a domed pavillon, and leans slightly forward between rich 
red curtains which are looped back. He turns with outstretched 
hand toward the left, as if addressing the group of courtiers repre- 
sented in M. Anet’s section. In the foreground flows a silver stream, 
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bordered by rocks of alternating green and pink-purple. Beyond 
the fawn-colored dome may be seen two young attendants, and above 
them floats a white cloud showing the five claws of the Imperial 
Chinese dragon. On close observation one may discern, on the 
upper left side of this painting, the tips of two branches of a flower- 
ing tree, which appear cut off in M. Anet’s example. The colours 
are vividly fresh and their juxtaposition is most effective. 

In contrast with the easy freedom of the sketch for the saddle- 
cloth (Fig. 3) that of the warrior (Fig. 5) is more precise, showing 
Persian rather than Chinese influence. Drawn in ink on ivory- 
coloured paper, with dots of gold on the fabrics and shield and a 
slight wash of pink over the face and hand, the effect is at once deli- 
cate and vigorous. There is a suggestion of stippling on the cheek, 
hands and ankles to express form, a method rarely used at this time. 
The skirt of the coat and the bagging trousers are rendered with 
extreme fineness and care, giving the impression of a soft material. 
This example dates from the early fifteenth century and is supposed 
to represent one of Timur’s Mongolian warriors. 

The miniature which at once best sums up the Timurid period 
and suggests the future is the one (Fig. 6) representing a prince 
and princess with two attendants seated beneath a flowering branch. 
One of the attendants is a musician. Above the figures on a branch 
of leaves and flowers is perched a blue magpie. In the foreground 
are two water jugs and a shallow bowl of pomegranates. The Chi- 
nese effect of the picture strikes one at once; the brilliant blue of 
the bird, the pink of the flowers, and above all the branch itself, 
suggesting Chinese brush-work. The figures, in spite of certain Per- 
sian characteristics, are distinctly Chinese. 

Perhaps the branch was added later by another artist, copied 
from memory from some Chinese painting he had seen. In any 
case, notwithstanding the unfortunate difference in scale, this peace- 
ful scene has a naive charm, which is often lacking in later com- 
positions with elaborate backgrounds filled with flowering verdure, 
silver streams, and trees. The colours are delightful—the green 
leaves contrasting as vividly with the blue bird as the similar green 
of the prince’s robe does with the dark blue and yellow costume of 
the princess. The turbaned attendant at the left wears a light blue 
coat over an orange tunic with olive sleeves. These colours are all 
intensified by being set against the dark brick colour of the rug. 
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The purple costume of the female musician at the right has been 
worn away into a mottled pink. This miniature has claim to espe- 
cial interest, because it comes out of the famous album in which 
Dr. Martin discovered the portrait attributed to Gentile Bellini 
now in the possession of Mrs. John L. Gardner. This album was 
put together for a certain Sultan in the sixteenth century, and re- 
mained in the library of the sultans until about forty years ago. It 
was then given to a court dignitary, whose sons cut it up, selling 
the different portions. 

These nine paintings and drawings have been described from 
originals in the collection in the Boston Museum as the best exam- 
ples of their several types. They show the development of Persian 
painting to the third quarter of the fifteenth century. By that time 
the Byzantine influence had completely passed away; also the free 
lines and rich colours of the local tradition of Raghes. The coming 
of the Mongols and Timurids had had its effect. In the Mongol 
and Timurid schools we have the beginning of the Persian tradi- 
tion pure and simple, a tradition which has its affiliations not with 
Byzantium, but with China. A Chinese cast was given to the fea- 
tures, Chinese accessories were introduced. The figures become 
more slender, the drawing more precise, the compositions more 
elaborate. It was these later models that Bihzad and his pupils 
studied; upon them they formed their style. We shall constantly 
be reminded of this fact, when looking at the paintings of the late 
fifteenth, and sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Because of Chi- 
nese influence, too, the pen drawings heightened by pale colours 
became a type which in the later times became universally popular 
in India. Hundreds of portraits in this mode were produced, of 
which there are many in the collection of the Museum. The exam- 
ples we have been considering are the prototype for those which are 
to follow. 
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Fig. 6. Prince, Princess AND Two ATTENDANTS. Fig. 5. MoncoLtrAn Warrior. 


Timurid School; strong Chinese influence; first half of fifteenth century. Timurid School; first half of fifteenth century. 
Goloubew Collection. Goloubew Collection. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


























A TRIPTYCH BY ALLEGRETTO NUZI AT DETROIT : 
BY CHANDLER R. POST 


MONG the interesting and almost unknown group of paint- 
ings presented to the Detroit Museum of Art by the late 
James E. Scripps is a charming little triptych of the four- 
teenth century (No. 3), formerly in the collection of the Marchese 
del Turco at Florence, and ascribed by Berenson* and by Mary 
Logan’ to Allegretto Nuzi. The justness of the ascription and the 
great significance of the work for a comprehension of Nuzi’s per- 
sonality must be evident even to the casual student. 
In the central panel the Virgin and Child are enthroned beneath 
a golden baldacchino of the type that Arnolfo da Cambio had pop- 
ularized at Rome and Giotto had introduced into painting. Our 
Lady is clad in the traditional red undergarment and blue mantle, 
the latter diapered with an elaborate pattern of brocade, and lined 
with fur. At the sides of the dais, in symmetrical balance, stand 
two of the master’s loveliest angels in blue tunics. From the throne 
the rich tapestry is stretched in front of the angels to the edges of 
the panel, and relieved against this, in the foreground, are two saints. 
John the Baptist in the place of honor at the right of the Virgin 
wears a pink robe over his camelskin, and is more stalwart, less gaunt 
and forbidding than usual. The feminine saint at the left, in the 
absence of any more definite attributes than the book of pious wis- 
dom, the conventionalized martyr’s palm, and the princess’s crown, 
we may conjecture to be Catherine of Alexandria, who was so 
prominent in the category of virgin-saints that it was sometimes 
not thought necessary to distinguish her by her ordinary symbol, the 
wheel. The book, indeed, is carried by some of the other saintly 
virgins, but it is peculiarly the property of St. Catherine, as the 
patroness of learning. ‘The similar figure in the Berlin diptych 
by Allegretto Nuzi is identified in the catalogue as St. Catherine, 
although she has no more attributes than in the Detroit example. 
The wings of the triptych represent the beginning and the end 
of Christ’s life. In the left is the Nativity, forced by the narrow- 
ness of the panel into an upright composition, in which the proclama- 
tion to the shepherds has to be set directly above the manger and is 
made as important as the Birth itself. A particular interest is added 


Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, lists at end. } 
3 L’exposition d’ancien art ombrien a Pérouse, Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxviii, 222. 
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by the exquisite flight of angels, making music and lifting their hands 
in ecstatic adoration over the holy cave. The right wing, the least 
successful part of the altarpiece, contains a somewhat rigid Cruci- 
fixion. In the St. John, Nuzi vainly strains at expressiveness; the 
Magdalene grasps the foot of the cross in a stiff and unconvincing 
embrace; one’s eye is arrested rather by the really tragic figure of 
the swooning Mother and by the noble tenderness of the holy women 
who support her. The pinnacles of the wings are reserved, as not 
uncommonly, for the Annunciation. In all these panels the place 
of the sky is taken by gold backgrounds with a border of pure 
design. | 

The significance of the triptych lies in the fact that, although 
manifestly a very early work, it already presents in embryo those 
qualities which, from the evolutionary standpoint, define Allegretto 
Nuzi in his maturity as an important figure in the development of 
Italian art, and which, from the absolute standpoint, give him a 
distinct and honorable seat among the world’s secondary masters. 
This one painting enables the American student to obtain an ade- 
quate conception of his whole career. Very few of his works are 
in America, the only ones known to the writer being a single image 
of St. John Evangelist, a diptych of the Madonna and the Pieta, 
and two productions of his school in the Johnson Collection, Phila- 
delphia, a large bishop-saint, owned by Mr. Horace Morison of 
Boston, and a doubtfully attributed St. Anne, belonging to Pro- 
fessor Mather of Princeton’; but none of these examples has the 
comprehensive importance of the Detroit triptych. 

Upon it are impressed unmistakably the traces of his disciple- 
ship. The first great figure of the bright and gentle school of Fa- 
briano in the Marches, he is unknown to history until 1346, when he 
matriculates at Florence in the guild of apothecaries and physicians, 
where the painters were generally enrolled.” How much training 
he had already obtained before he came to the artistic center of 
Italy is a question; the outstanding fact is that now he became a 
pupil of Bernardo Daddi. No work demonstrates the relationship 
more conclusively than the Detroit triptych. The composition of 


1 The attribution is made, so far as I know, by only one critic. Professor Mather 
himself questions it; and from the photograph which he has kindly sent me, I should be 
disposed to agree with him in assigning the lovely panel to some later painter of Fabriano. 
who had seen the work of Gentile. 

2 Suida’s differentiation of the Allegretto Nucci registered at Florence from Allegretto 
Nuzi of Fabriano (Florentinische Maler um die Mitte des xiv Jahrhunderts, pp. 43 ff.) is 
generally discredited. 
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the central panel, with the Virgin enthroned between angels and 
with saints in the foreground, is often employed by Daddi, notably 
in the altarpieces at Ruballa and in the Sterbini Collection, Rome. 
The canopy in Daddi’s late work, No. 127 of the Academy, Flor- 
ence, is similar to that used by Nuzi. The type of the Virgin and 
Child is much the same, especially when in Daddi’s more advanced 
period the somewhat elongated forms give way to ampler bodies 
and rounder heads. Allegretto inherits and develops further the 
Florentine master’s predilection for magnificent fabrics. But a curi- 
ous and striking confirmation of the connection exists in a triptych 
belonging to Dr. Giulio Ruozzi of Spello (Fig. 3), exhibited for 
the first time in the Mostra of Umbrian art at Perugia, 1907 (Gabi- 
netto della Torre, No.6). Assigned by Mason Perkins,” Mary Logan,’ 
and Umberto Gnoli*® to Daddi, it suggests Nuzi so vividly that it 
was actually but wrongly given to him by Walter Rothes.“ The 
subjects and, except for a few variations in detail, the compositions 
are identical with those of the Detroit shrine, even to the Annun- 
ciation of the pinnacles and the border of the gold backgrounds. 
Two masculine saints take the place of the angels beside the throne, 
and as a pendant to the richly robed St. Catherine, for St. John Bap- 
tist is substituted St. Agnes. 

Venturi ® discerns in Nuzi the slight influence also of another 
great Florentine master, Andrea Orcagna. It is perhaps under this 
stimulus that he impresses upon his altarpieces a more pronounced 
religious dignity and severity than was usually attained by Daddi 
or by the benign Umbrians. In the Detroit example, the woman 
who just beneath the cross supports the fainting Virgin is infused 
with a solemn religious intensity that even suggests Giotto. A little 
triptych in the Historical Society, New York, ascribed by Sirén to 
the school of Orcagna,® resembles our picture both in subject and 
composition, but the proper explanation is probably that the paral- 
lelisms in both cases are derived from the Daddi bottega. 

Because of all these Florentine characteristics, Berenson in his 
lists for the “Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance” attaches the 
E that means early to this alone among the works of Allegretto 


1 La pittura all’esposizione d’arte antica, Rassegna d’arte, VII, 89. He calls it an early 


work of Daddi. 
2 Op. cit., p. 222. 
3 L’arte umbra alla mostra di Perugia, Bergamo, 1908, p. 28. 
4 Alt-umbrische Malerschulen, p. 21 
5 Storia dell’ arte italiana, V. 842, 848. 
6 Art in America, II, 275. 
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Nuzi.’ If we may assert that among his certainly authentic pictures 
it is the only one that is certainly early, it acquires a new and peculiar 
significance.” The panels were obviously executed immediately in 
connection with his sojourn at Florence; but do they retain any evi- 
dence of a previous and more youthful training? It is a curious 
phenomenon of Trecento art that Sienese models enjoyed a wider 
vogue than Giottesque, not only in Italy but, through the papal court 
at Avignon, in a large part of Spain and northern Europe. But it 
would have been a still more curious phenomenon if, when Umbria 
and the Marches were flooded with the Sienese current, Allegretto 
Nuzi at Fabriano had escaped intact. And yet so distinguished a 
writer as Mary Logan believes that this is exactly what happened.* 
She stands, however, almost alone. Among the many other promi- 
nent experts who have devoted attention to the subject, Colasanti 
concerns us most, when he says that Nuzi was subjected to Sienese 
influences before he studied at Florence.* Daddi himself was no 
stranger to the painting of the rival Tuscan city, but certain char- 
acteristics, such as the types of the angels, the cult of splendor in 
costumes and accessories, and the spatial composition of the central 
panel, may be derived directly from the Lorenzetti as well as from 
him. The Detroit triptych, however, reveals a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Sienese art than Nuzi could have absorbed from his master. 
The flight of angels in the Nativity is suggestive. Giotto in his 
Paduan composition had introduced a few angels over the stable in 
such an agitated flutter as to seem in very truth “birds of God,” but the 
compact, symmetrical, and quieter grouping of a larger number 
and their location directly upon the cave are motives that begin 
in Sienese painting with the part of Duccio’s pala now in Berlin. A\l- 
though the rounder and fuller faces for the Virgin and Child con- 
stitute one of Nuzi’s mannerisms, the forms in general often possess 
a Sienese lightness and grace, and the execution usually is marked 
by an extreme and delightful Sienese delicacy. In the Detroit paint- 
ing, especially important from these aspects are the angels about 
the throne, and in the Nativity, the St. John, and above all the 
ethereal St. Catherine. 


1Cf. also Berenson’s catalogue of the Johnson Collection, p. 68. 

2 Berenson mentions a triptych with exactly the same subjects in the Collection Maciet 
of the Museum at Dijon; but since I have been unable to get a photograph of this, I can 
make no statement about its chronological or general relation to the Detroit painting. 

8 Op. cit., p. 223. 

4 Note sull’ antica pittura fabrianese, L’arte, TX, 272. 
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According to the tedious velleity of modern criticism, I have 
lingered long over the question of stylistic provenance, but the De- 
troit triptych may be taken also as a text for a sermon on those qualities 
which, apart from his origins, make Allegretto Nuzi a significant 
personality in the history of Italian and, indeed, of European art. 
Concrete magnificence is a legitimate, though minor, constituent 
of good art. The appeal to the more childlike and less tutored 
instincts has its proper place in esthetics as well as the appeal to 
the more developed and more sophisticated parts of our psychology 
through design, realization of form, and harmonious color. But if 
the lower appeal is all, if it is not sublimated by being united to the 
higher, the resulting product remains merely vulgar. No one of 
his predecessors or contemporaries loved sumptuous fabrics so much 
as Allegretto Nuzi; in themselves they would be nothing, but com- 
bined with those more sterling traits that I have tried to indicate 
in discussing his training, they distinctly enhance the value of his 
paintings. The brocade on the Virgin’s fur-lined mantle in the 
Detroit example, virtually identical in pattern with the similar 
garment of the Berlin diptych, is much more pretentious than that 
in the parallel work by Daddi at Spello; and in Nuzi’s later period 
the stuffs are to be enriched with still more elaborate figures of sun- 
flowers, parrots, and tortoises. The simple, homely, bourgeois forms 
of Giotto and of Giotto’s more faithful followers would ill befit such 
magnificence of dress; Allegretto turns rather to the more formal and 
aristocratic forms of Siena. But the languid mysticism of the Sienese 
saints ill accords with the heavy-laden stiffness of the vestments; and 
he has recourse to the stern religious solemnity of Orcagna. The older 
he grows, the more opulent become the sacred robes; and the more 
opulent the robes, the more hieratic the bodies that they clothe. The 
devotion of Orcagna’s characters remains the devotion of real men 
and women, but Nuzi finally, as in the Three Saints of the Fa- 
briano Gallery, crystallizes it into an almost Byzantine formalism. 
His conception of the office of a picture approaches the Byzantine; 
it is to be decoration rather than representation. The difference 
is that he conventionalizes, not Greek, but Giottesque and Sienese 
prototypes. He sets before himself the definite ideal of religious 
stateliness, and his evolution is a consistent progress towards its 
realization. In the end, all things are brought into harmony with 
his theory,—the personages have the aloofness of an officiating priest, 
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the vestments are appropriate to the ceremonial pomp of the greatest 
feasts, and the whole picture is suggestive of a grandiose ecclesias- 
ticism. The Detroit triptych retains the freshness of an early work, 
but it is already prophetic of Nuzi’s maturity. 

Nuzi’s definitive style is well illustrated in the superb Bishop- 
Saint which was lately shown at the Loan Exhibition of Italian 
painting in the Fogg Museum, Harvard. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Morison and of Mr. Forbes, the director, I am permitted to 
publish a photograph (Fig. 2). The saint sits upon a throne inlaid 
with opus tesselatum. He is clothed in the full episcopal insignia,— 
an alb, a greenish-blue tunicle or dalmatic, and a brilliant red chasu- 
ble with resplendent orphreys. With one of his gloved hands he 
blesses, and with the other he holds a book; at his feet kneels a Do- 
minican sister in miniature. The figure recalls the sainted bishop in 
the polyptych of the cathedral at Fabriano and the St. Augustine of 
the Galleria Civica; the formal design of curls in the beard is indica- 
tive of the Sienese attitude towards art. The panel is mentioned by 
Langton Douglas in his edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, III, 181. 

Nuzi’s artistic ideal was in some respects analogous to that of 
Venice, and his connection with the more northern school was very 
intimate. He himself may have sojourned at Venice,’ and in any 
case, through his greater pupil, Gentile da Fabriano, he helped to 
stimulate the innate Venetian proclivity for religious splendor. A 
direct relation may be traced between the primitive magnificence 
of this sequestered Umbrian master and the glorious pageants of 
Paolo Veronese. 


1A. Ricci, Memorie storiche, I, 88. 





























A GOTHIC HUNTING TAPESTRY AT MINNEAPOLIS 
BY JOSEPH BRECK 


N January of this year, when the new museum in Minneapolis 
was opened, Mrs. Charles J. Martin of that city announced her 
intention of assembling, under the advice of the director, a col- 

lection of tapestries which would be presented, as acquired, to the 
Institute. It is not contemplated that the collection shall be a large 
one, but in choosing characteristic examples of the great periods 
of tapestry weaving, every effort will be made to secure examples 
of the highest merit. The tapestries, which will be known as the 
Charles Jairus Martin Memorial Collection of ‘Tapestries, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Martin’s husband, will be distributed throughout the 
various period rooms in the Institute. With a consideration which 
other donors to museums might emulate, Mrs. Martin has not only 
placed no hampering restrictions upon her generous gift, but, in 
assembling the tapestries under the advice of the director, has made 
certain that the pieces acquired will meet the needs of the museum. 
The choice of material to be presented is a somewhat unusual one, 
but shows a thoughtful understanding of the problems confronting 
a new museum. With the many demands made upon the limited 
income of a young institution just starting its collections in many 
fields, it would have been impossible for years to acquire two such 
remarkable tapestries as those recently presented to the museum by 
Mrs. Martin as the first pieces in her collection. One of these is an 
extremely beautiful Florentine tapestry of the High Renaissance, 
woven in the Arazzeria Medici about 1550 from a cartoon by Fran- 
cesco Salviati. The other, one of the most important Gothic tapes- 
tries in any collection, public or private, in this country, was woven 
in the ateliers of Arras about 1450, and forms the subject of the 
present notes. 

The illustration permits me to dispense with a detailed de- 
scription of the tapestry. In a flowery meadow with castle and 
trees in the background, a gay hunting party of falconers is assem- 
bled. Certain of these magnificently dressed ladies and gentlemen 
carry the birds upon their gloved hands; one man has released his 
falcon; another is removing the hood from the bird’s head. In the 
upper right-hand corner one of the hunters is waving a lure, a pair 
of bird’s wings attached to a cord, to which the falcon is trained 
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to return after his flight. Nearby, in the upper part of the tapestry, 
is represented two falcons attacking a heron. Flying in large circles, 
the falcons have risen above the heron and turned upon it. In the 
fifteenth century falconry played a significant part in the social life 
of the nobility. It was a favorite sport which occupied the attention 
of both men and women. This is not the place to enter into a descrip- 
tion of this ancient sport, which has its own extensive literature; it 
is only necessary to call attention to the vivid illustration which this 
tapestry affords of one of the characteristic amusements of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The costumes are typical of the extravagant fashions which pre- 
vailed in the middle of the fifteenth century. The ladies wear 
trailing gowns of sumptuously patterned fabrics bordered with fur. 
On their heads they wear fantastic, bossed cauls drawn high on each 
side of the face so that the headdress assumes the shape of a heart. 
Veils flowing from wires set in the cauls produce a butterfly effect. 
Hardly less ornate are the costumes worn by the men. Their head- 
dresses are enormous turbanlike structures. Their jackets, with volu- 
minous sleeves, are made of richly ornamented stuffs and, like their 
other garments, are bordered and lined with fur. They wear high 
boots, red in color like the stockings or tights that cover the legs 
above. It would be hard to imagine so splendid a company in the 
bleak fields of November. With delightful propriety they have gath- 
ered in a meadow luxuriously carpeted with tiny flowers against a 
background of foliage, fruit and blossoms. 

This tapestry will recall at once, to anyone at all familiar with 
the subject, the famous Hardwicke Hall hunting tapestries, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, and now on loan in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. These celebrated hunting tapestries have justly 
been called “the finest of the fifteenth century in England.” Two 
of them, fragments of larger pieces, deal partly with the sport of 
falconry. One of these shows a lady on horseback who has been 
identified from the marguerites on her dress and the letter “M” on 
the trappings of her horse as Margaret of Anjou, wife of the Eng- 
lish King Henry VI (1422-1461). These hunting tapestries form- 
erly hung in Hardwicke Hall, Derbyshire, but were removed from 
there in the sixteenth century and cut to adapt them, in their new 
location, to walls pierced with windows. 

Taking into consideration the similarity in subject, costume, and 
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style of representation, it is not at all impossible that the tapestry 
now owned by the Minneapolis Institute may have belonged, origi- 
nally, to this celebrated set.1_ Unquestionably the tapestry was woven 
in the same atelier and from cartoons by the same artist, who, it may 
be remarked, probably drew his inspiration from some illuminated 
manuscript on hunting. The Minneapolis tapestry, evidently part 
of a still larger tapestry (they were often woven of great length so 
that they would cover the entire wall of a banqueting hall), may 
have been separated from the other pieces of the set when they were 
divided at the time of their removal from Hardwicke Hall in the 
sixteenth century. Whether or not it can be established that the 
Minneapolis tapestry formed part of the Hardwicke Hall set, the 
fact is evident that it is identical in style and execution with these 
famous tapestries. 

Tapestries of this period, it need hardly be stated, are among the 
rarest of art objects. They were the treasured possessions of kings and 
great noblemen, but the ravages of war and accidents of time have 
destroyed, for the most part, these beautiful memorials of a far-distant 
age. In fact, the discovery of a Burgundian tapestry of the period 
represented by the Institute’s new acquisition is a matter of world- 
wide interest. Such tapestries in American collections are very few 
innumber. There are, for example, the Esther and Ahasuerus tapes- 
try in the Hoentschel Collection, lent by Mr. Morgan to the Metro- 
politan Museum, and, in the same museum, the three fragments of 
tapestries known as the Giving of the Rose, the set of the Sacra- 
ments, and the Siege of Jerusalem. In other collections are hardly 
more than two or three pieces. None of these surpasses in historical 
importance or in intrinsic beauty the marvelous fabric which will 
make, hereafter, the Minneapolis Institute of Arts a pilgrimage 
shrine to all lovers of tapestries. 

Little has been said of the esthetic merit of this tapestry, be- 
cause it must be seen in all its glowing beauty of color to be truly 
appreciated. With the greens and browns of the foliage, the rich 
crimson and blue, the green and violet of the costumes form agree- 
able harmonies, reminding one of the sonorous color of stained glass. 


1 The Minneapolis. tapestry measures eleven feet two and one-half inches in height by 
ten feet nine inches in width. Although the Hardwicke Hall tapestries are somewhat 
higher, the Minneapolis tapestry has probably lost some of the cloud bands at the top, 
which would account for the slight difference in height. 
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As an example of mural decoration it would be difficult to find a 
more perfect illustration of architectonic design. The figures and 
their accessories decorate the wall rather than destroy it by giving 
the illusion of space. Would that the lesson might be learned by 
our mural decorators! 


ANDREA VANNI ANNUNCIATION IN THE FOGG 
MUSEUM, HARVARD -: BY G. H. EDGELL 


N June, 1913, Mr. Edward W. Forbes, Director of the Fogg 
Museum of Art at Cambridge, organized the “Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Museum.” This organization, modelled upon the 

“Amis du Louvre,” was intended as a means of enlisting the aid of 
all persons interested in the Fogg Museum, for the purchase of new 
works of art. The society thus organized gave an earnest of its 
good faith by the purchase, in April, 1914, of a painting by the 
Sienese master Andrea Vanni (Fig. 3). 

The subject of the composition is the Annunciation, but 
whether the tidings be the glad ones of the coming of Jesus, or the 
sad ones of the death of Mary, it is not so easy to determine. The 
distinction between the scenes is, in general, made iconographically 
by the plant carried in the hand of Gabriel. In the happier, and 
far more frequently represented event, Gabriel carries a lily; in 
the more sombre scene a palm branch. Vanni seems to have chosen 
the latter for his representation, though the branch which‘his Gabriel 
carries, while certainly not a lily, is not a very convincing study of 
a palm. Gabriel Annunciate at times bears the olive bough as a 
symbol of peace on earth, but Vanni’s plant cannot possibly be mis- 
taken for an olive. 

The attribution of the work to Andrea Vanni has been gen- 
erally accepted. The painting has been mentioned by Mr. F. Mason 
Perkins (The Burlington Magazine, Vol. II, 1903. p. 316) and 
Professor Venturi (“Storia dell’ Arte italiana,” Vol. V, pp. 748-9) 
and appears in Mr. Berenson’s list. It is also noted in Mr. Langton 
Douglas’s revised edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “History of 
Italian Painting.” In every case the attribution to Vanni is sustained, 
and since so many eminent critics are in harmony, the chances are 
slight that Vanni’s authorship will ever be questioned. 
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Fig. 2. ANDREA VANNI: Detait: THE ANNUN- 
CIATION. 
From the polyptych in the Church of Santo Stefano alla 
Lizrza, Siena, Ttaly. 


Fig. 1. ANpREA VANNI: MADONNA. 
Collection of Mr. Bernhard Berenson, 
Settignano, Italy, 








Fig. 3. ANDREA VANNI: THE ANNUNCIATION. 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

















When the panel was seen by Messrs. Perkins, Berenson and 
Douglas it was in the possession of Count Fabio Chigi, in the Sa- 
racini palace at Siena. Venturi reproduces the work as in the 
municipal gallery at Siena, but this must surely be due to a confusion 
in the critic’s notes, for the panel has never been owned by the 
municipality. The panel was exhibited in the Mostra d’arte senese, 
where Professor Venturi may have seen it. After the death of 
Count Fabio Chigi many of the pieces in the Saracini collection were 
sold, and among them the Vanni Annunciation. 

In form the Fogg Museum work is a diptych. Its dimensions 
are small. The two panels are approximately the same in size and 
proportions, but there is just enough variation to prove that the 
original construction was free-hand.’ For example, the left-hand, or 
Gabriel panel, including the frame, which is essentially a part of 
the original composition, measures 16% inches across the base, while 
the right-hand, or Madonna panel measures but 1534. Furthermore, 
the height of the Gabriel panel, from the base to the apex of the 
frame, is 2 feet 414 inches, while the Madonna panel is half an inch 
taller. 

The condition of the diptych is both good and bad. Time has 
touched it rudely; the restorer hardly at all. The colors have faded, 
many of the pigments have darkened, and the usual worms have 
bored their holes profusely over the surface. On the other hand, 
what one sees is almost wholly the work of the original artist. Any 
connoisseur will agree that this advantage well compensates for any 
damage which mere time may have wrought. 

Thanks, probably, to his numerous political activities, Vanni’s 
artistic works are very rare. The basis for all knowledge of his style 
is the great polyptych in the church of Santo Stefano alla Lizza at 
Siena (Fig. 2). Here the artist reveals himself as a follower of the 
Lorenzetti, and especially of Simone Martini. He exhibits, however, 
a strong individuality as well. The Christ-Child and the Baptist are 
almost copies of Simone’s works, but the Madonna and St. Stephen 
are creations of Vanni’s own. Especially the Madonna shows a 
distinct modification of Simone’s style. Simone’s flowing line is re- 
duced, and the intricate folds of his draperies simplified. On the 
other hand, Simone’s low relief is accentuated until there is hardly 
more than a flat tone in any given field. Vanni thus obtains an 


1 This discrepancy indicates that the work was not originally planned as a diptych, but is 
rather two detached pinnacles from the upper order of a greater composition.—Eb. 
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almost silhouette-like character for his figures. The Japanese effect 
of Simone is emphasized. The facial type mirrors Vanni’s personal 
conception. One soon comes to recognize the rounded skull, the 
narrow eyes, the abnormally long nose, the delicate mouth, the 
sharply drawn but tiny chin. The type appears in all of Vanni’s 
works. It can easily be studied in Mr. Berenson’s Madonna (Fig. 1) 
at Settignano. The color in any single field is delicate and subdued, 
but the whole color scheme is so skilfully handled that the effect is 
brilliant, and each color seems to sing. 

Turning again to the Fogg Museum diptych, any connoisseur 
will recognize immediately the debt to Simone. Vanni’s work is 
really an adaptation of Simone’s great Annunciation in the Uffizi 
gallery. It is, however, far from a mere copy. Vanni has rigorously 
carried out his economy of line. The fields of the latter painting are 
much flatter. The types are quite different. Compare the physiog- 
nomies of the two Gabriels. Vanni’s head is much rounder, its fore- 
head higher, its hair simpler in design. 

The date of the Fogg Museum piece is impossible to determine. 
Certainly it represents the artist’s mature style, and bears no relation 
to the Berlin Madonna and Child, attributed by Mr. Berenson to 
Vanni, and marked by him “early.” In style our panel is closest 
to the Santo Stefano altarpiece, which was painted about 1400 and 
is therefore a late work. The greater delicacy of the color in the 
Fogg Museum piece would probably indicate a somewhat earlier 
date. 

One is naturally interested in comparing the Fogg Museum 
Annunciation with Vanni’s other compositions of the same subject. 
Unfortunately the artist’s only other extant Annunciations both throw 
difficulties in the way of comparison. One is but a detail from the 
Santo Stefano altarpiece. In the small panel above the Madonna’s 
head one sees an Annunciation, strongly reminiscent of our panel. 
The two Gabriels are almost identical in drawing and type as well 
as in the color of the drapery—a rich creamy-white embroidered 
with gold. The Madonna in the Santo Stefano detail is slightly 
different in pose from the one in the Fogg Museum, but in type, 
line, and silhouette-like quality shows the same hand. Unfortu- 
nately, the Santo Stefano Annunciation, but an insignificant detail in 
a monumental altarpiece, is rather carelessly painted and has never 
adequately been reproduced in a photograph. 
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The only other Annunciation attributed to Vanni is a ruined 
fresco in the Church of San Giovenale at Orvieto.’ The condition 
of this fresco is so bad that one can hardly draw any conclusions from 
it. The Madonna is close in style to the one in the detail from the 
Santo Stefano altarpiece. The Gabriel, while similar in color to 
the Fogg Museum and Sienese pieces, is so different in type as to 
cause one to doubt the attribution to Vanni. In the triptych in the 
Siena gallery, representing St. Michael Enthroned with SS. John 
the Baptist and Anthony Abbott, attributed to Vanni, there are two 
panels on opposite sides of the altarpiece representing the Annuncia- 
tion. Since the figures are standing, are different in drapery and 
pose, and the composition is not a unit, this detail is useless for 
our comparison. 

The Fogg Museum piece, therefore, must be judged on its own 
merits or demerits. Few will hold that the former do not outweigh 
the latter. One accepts the flat modelling and stiff lines as char- 
acteristic of the painter. One regrets the damaged mantle of the 
Madonna, changed by time from blue to a dark gray-green. Nor can 
one fail to note with sadness the many other marks of time: the worm- 
holes, the many chinks through which the bolo reddens the gold 
background, the darkened umber of the drapery linings. Faults of 
technique and ravages of time one forgets, however, before the real 
beauty of the whole. The delicacy of sentiment, like the delicate 
technique, the quiet spirit, the sincere religious feeling, all reflect 
the fine work of Siena’s great period. 


EARLY TEXTILES IN THE COOPER UNION COL- 
LECTION* : PART ONE - BY R. MEYER-RIEFSTAHL 


INTRODUCTION. 


EXTILES, it is sometimes said, are things for the specialist. 
T But this is a mistake, for hardly any other branch of art 
affords a clearer view of the interaction of different peoples 
and of the development and the migration of artistic styles during 
the course of the centuries. Moreover, the fabrics that teach us all 


1 Published by Guido Cagnola in the Rassegna d’Arte, Feb.-Mar., 1903. The copy in 
San Pietro Ovile, Siena, of Simone Martini’s Uffizi Annunciation has often been pub- 
lished as a work of Vanni. The author cannot accept it as such, and in any case, since 
it is merely a copy, it has little bearing on our discussion. 


* Translated by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
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this are full of beauty, of fine harmonies of line and color—har- 
monies which, perhaps, are all the finer because they are unham- 
pered by the strict requirements of a “subject.” 

All great museums long ago formed collections of textiles. In 
the United States the most important is probably the one given in 
1903 to the Cooper Union by the late J. Pierpont Morgan. It in- 
cludes an excellent selection of Early-Christian textiles unearthed 
in Egypt, most of them acquired from the well known archeologist 
Dr. Rudolf Forrer of Strasburg. Its chief treasure is the array of 
Sassanian, Arabian, and Byzantine fabrics, dating from the seventh 
to the twelfth century, which, like the remarkable series of Early- 
Italian and Hispano-Mauresque stuffs, belonged to Francisco 
Miguel y Badia of Barcelona, and after his death in 1901 came 
into Mr. Morgan’s hands. And, finally, examples acquired in part 
from the Jervis collection give a good idea of the products of later 
periods. 

With treasures like these in mind we may well ask how it is 
possible that so comparatively large a quantity of textiles can have 
resisted decay and come down to us from early times. Most of the 
medieval examples have been preserved as reliquary covers. As 
we today collect works of art, as the sixteenth century collected natu- 
ral and mechanical curiosities, so the Middle Ages collected relics. 
The desire for them gave rise to a widespread traffic. As the relics 
themselves—for the most part human bones—could not bear wit- 
ness to their own authenticity, this had to be attested by certificates 
and by precious wrappings, and so they were enveloped in the cost- 
liest and rarest silken stuffs that could be found. Therefore the 
earliest and most beautiful textiles are preserved in the treasuries 
of old churches, as, for example, at Sens, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
Maestricht, and Siegburg, and a similar origin may be assumed for 
the Sassanian and Byzantine pieces now in Cooper Union. Further- 
more, the church tombs of princes and high ecclesiastics, in which 
the textiles often resisted decay, have supplied us with many valu- 
able specimens. At the opening of the tomb of Charlemagne, which, 
it will be remembered, took place not many years ago, some highly 
interesting textiles came to light; and in a similar way two large 
pieces of Hispano-Arabic silk, parts of which are now in Cooper 
Union, were found in the tomb of San Bernardo Calvé of Vich in 
Spain. Again, stuffs fashioned into ecclesiastical vestments were 
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commonly preserved in sacristies. Of these the most splendid array 
may be seen among the collected treasures of the Roman Curia, now 
in the Christian Museum at the Lateran in Rome, while the Liber 
Pontificalis, which describes with exactness the ecclesiastical treas- 
ures, among them many textiles, that were bestowed as gifts by 
the popes, is a mine of information with regard to the history of 
textile art. In the Church of St. Mary at Dantzig a rich array 
of ecclesiastical vestments has been preserved. As they went sud- 
denly out of use at the time of the Reformation, about the year 1530, 
and have since been carefully kept, they are now among the greatest 
treasures of textile art that we possess. 

During the last few decades excavations in various parts of 
the world have revealed important material in the way of textiles. 
The oldest extant figured Greek fabrics, dating from the fourth 
and fifth centuries B. C., were discovered by Ludolf Stephani at 
Kertsch in the Crimea and are now in Petrograd.’ In the deserts 
of Chinese Turkestan Griinwedel, Lecoq, Stein, and Pelliot found 
textiles which worthily complete the evidence in regard to the rela- 
tions between the Occident and the Farthest Orient that is afforded 
by the treasures of the Tang period in the Sho-shoin at Nara. The 
most beautiful Persian stuffs of Early-Mohammedan times were un- 
earthed by the Countess Ouwaroff in the Caucasus.” In Mesopotamia 
only a few were found, but the excavations in Egypt brought unbe- 
lievable treasures to light. In 1882, after digging unsuccessfully for 
three years, Theodor Graf discovered at Sakkarah, west of Mem- 
phis, the first large quantity of Early-Christian textiles. Treasures 
no less rich were found by Dr. Bock near Luxor, by Dr. Forrer 
at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis in Upper Egypt, and later by 
Gayet at Antinoé,* so that today thousands of specimens make possi- 
ble a perfectly clear survey of late-classic textile art and afford new 
data for determining the origin of the early-medieval style of silk 
weaving in Nearer Asia and in Europe. 

Such, then, are the origins of the examples in all the greater 
textile collections of today, including the Cooper Union collection. 

In the present article we shall reproduce, first, a set of early 
Persian and Byzantine silks that will serve to illustrate Part I, 


1See Comptes rendus of the Academy of St. Petersburg, 1864—1866. 
2See accounts of the fabrics exhibited in the Munich Exhibition of Mohammedan 


Art, 1910. 
8 See the numerous publications on this subject of Dr. Forrer and of Gayet. 
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in which (without reference to the Cooper Union collection) we 
shall try to sketch the origin of the so-called medizval style in silks, 
considering whether it derives from Sassanian or from Alexandrian 
art. A series of reproductions of Coptic tapestries will illustrate 
Part II, in which we shall glance at the development of late 
Greco-Roman and Coptic tapestries. And with Part III we shall 
reproduce a set of unique and remarkable tapestries with figure 
subjects (hitherto unpublished) which were made in Egypt in the 
time of the Fatimites. Three separate studies of this kind seemed 
preferable to a more or less mechanical description of the best pieces 
in the Cooper Union collection, and later on another chapter may 
perhaps be added dealing with some Chinese silks, also in Cooper 
Union, which were found in Egyptian tombs of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and discussing the influence of Chinese art upon the Oriental 
and Italian textiles of the same period. 


EARLY-MEDIAVAL TEXTILES AND THE STYLE THEY EXHIBIT. 


There is a surprising similarity between the textiles of all coun- 
tries during the early-medieval period. They are all based upon 
the same scheme of composition: the ground of the fabric is cov- 
ered with medallions, sometimes independent, sometimes joined by 
interlacing bands; in these medallions are representations of human 
figures or animals; and usually the same design is repeated, in sym- 
metrical opposition, to right and left of a tree which fills the middle 
of the medallion. This medallion style prevailed in Nearer Asia 
and in Europe until, in the silks of the Gothic period, it was replaced 
by an asymmetrical scheme of composition imitated from Chinese 
models. 

The origin of this early-medizval style offers a very interesting 
problem. We know enough today about the textile art of the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era to affirm that only two sources 
need be considered—the Egyptian textile industry, the centre of 
which was at Alexandria, and the textile art of the Sassanid king- 
dom, which extended not only over Persia but also over Mesopotamia 
as far as the Roman frontier along the Euphrates. It has been a 
generally accepted belief that the cradle of medieval textile art 
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Fic.1. PerRsrtan SiuKx. 8TH CENTURY. 
RED, YELLOW, WHITE. No. 246. 58x48,5 cm. 
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stood in the Sassanid kingdom, but recently Otto von Falke,’ care- 
fully reconsidering the question, decided that a considerable number 
of so-called Sassanian silks show Greco-Roman elements and must 
therefore be ascribed to the Alexandrian industry, and that there 
was a flourishing textile industry in Syria and in Egypt at a time 
when ancient authors do not mention a Persian textile art. No 
extant Persian specimens are of earlier date than the sixth or 
seventh century. Falke concludes, therefore, that the origin of the 
medieval medallion style is to be found in Egypt, not in Persia, 
and that Persian textile art developed only under Greco-Roman 
influence. Nevertheless we venture to maintain the Oriental origin 
of medieval textile art, and shall try to formulate another theory 
based rather upon commercial than upon artistic arguments—a theory 
which finds the artistic origin of the medieval style in the Sassanid 
kingdom but attributes its industrial and commercial extension 
throughout all the Mediterranean countries to the activity of the 
vast Alexandrian textile industry. 

The medallion style seems to us to be the offspring of an ancient 
Oriental tradition. The fact that Greco-Roman authors do not men- 
tion Sassanian textile art may be explained by the relative exclusion 
of the Sassanid realm, always hostile to the Roman Empire, from the 
international traffic between Rome and the Orient. On the other 
hand, ancient authors agree in speaking about the huge organization 
of the Alexandrian textile industry, which maintained a continuous 
and considerable trade with all parts of the Roman Empire as well 
as with India, Arabia, and East Africa. As taste in the Roman 
Empire showed an increasing tendency toward Oriental patterns 
and an Oriental richness of color, the Alexandrian designers copied 
the textiles of their great Oriental neighbors, the Sassanians. It can- 
not be doubted, although ancient authors do not mention the fact, 
that the Sassanians had a textile industry of their own, supplied with 
silk that was imported from China through Central Asia, and ade- 
quate to meet the home demand. But although we are pretty well 
informed, especially by the Periplus maris Erythrai, in regard to 
the trade between the Roman Empire and the East, we hear nothing 
of an active trade between the Romans and Sassanians while we 


1 Otto von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei. Berlin, 1913. 
2 Periplus maris Erythre@i, translated from the Greek by W. H. Schoff. New York, 
1912; Periplus, Greek text and German translation by B. Fabritius, Leipzig, 1883. 
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do hear of a considerable exportation of Alexandrian textiles to all 
the countries of the Orient. 

It has been said that the silk supply of the Roman Empire de- 
pended upon Sassanian intermediaries who controlled both the trade 
itself and the prices of the wares. This would indicate a great 
Sassanian industry and also the Sassanian origin of silk patterns, 
but it does not seem to tally with the facts, as a short glance at the 
history and the methods of the silk trade will prove. 

Silk came from China. It was known in Italy as early as the 
time of the Roman Republic, but its production was a secret care- 
fully guarded by the Chinese. According to the statements of an- 
cient authors, there were four main routes for the traffic in silk 
between China and the Roman Empire: 1. A caravan route through 
Central Asia, passing to the north of the Parthian (afterwards the 
Sassanian) kingdom—a difficult and insecure road and consequently 
one of little practical importance. 2. Caravan transport to a Per- 
sian intermediary who controlled the price of the merchandise and 
sold it to Palmyra or Antioch. This route was of course cut off 
during the frequent political conflicts between the Romans and the 
Persians. 3. Caravan transport through Central Asia to Barygaza 
(near Bombay) and shipment from there to Alexandria. 4. Ship- 
ment from China to Ceylon, by Indian or Chinese or very rarely 
by Roman merchants, and from Ceylon to Egypt. The shipping 
business between India and Egypt was at first in the hands of natives 
of Arabia Felix, but after the first century of our era these were 
supplanted by Egypto-Roman shippers who were aided by a differ- 
ential customs tariff established by imperial Rome.’ 

The influence of the Sassanians on the silk trade has been over- 
estimated. They were a disturbing factor in international traffic, 
and their territories and spheres of influence were probably avoided 
as much as possible by the great international trade routes of that 
time. That the prices of silk were so enormous in the Roman Em- 
pire was probably the fault not of the hostile Parthian but of the 
peaceful and honest Roman middle-man who imported the silk by 
way of Barygaza and Alexandria, and controlled prices. Only when 
the trade between India and Rome broke down in the terrible eco- 
nomic crisis of the Late-Roman Empire, did Justin II try in vain, 
about the year 568, to secure a supply of silk by way of the northern 


1 Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, Berlin, 1885, V, p. 616. 
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7TH CENTURY. 


Tig. 2. SASSANIAN STONE RELIEF AT TAGH-I-BcsTAN. 
Detail of the silk garment of a hunting King; after Lessing. 

Fig. 3. ByZANTINE SILK IN SASSANIAN STYLE. 9TH CENTURY. 
Yellow, purple, black. No. 232. 16x30 cm.; diam. of medallion 13,5 cm. 


Fig. 4. Persian Sirk. 8TH-9TH CENTURY. 
Dark blue and buff. No. 235. 28x16 cm. 


Fig. 5. ByzANTINE SILK IN SASSANIAN STYLE. 11TH CENTURY. 
Red, dark green, bright blue. No. 245. 32x51 cm.; diam. med. 16 cm. 


Cocper Union, New York. 














caravan route, avoiding Persia. But the problem of securing such a 
supply had already been solved in a more definite way. During 
the reign of Justinian, in the year 552, the first silk-worm eggs had 
been brought to Europe, according to tradition by two monks. Thus 
the Chinese lost the secret they had guarded for hundreds of years, 
and the production of silk quickly spread through all the Mediter- 
ranean countries, making the West independent of China as regarded 
its supply. 

This brief glance at the history of silk in Europe reveals noth- 
ing in regard to the origin of the style adopted in silk weaving. 
The only interesting conclusion to be drawn from it is that the Sas- 
sanid kingdom had but a small share in the great trade between 
the East and the West. None the less we must locate the origin of 
the early-medieval style in silks in the country of these enemies 
of Rome. 

Although only a few specimens of Sassanian textiles have been 
preserved, most of which are reproduced in Lessing’s standard work,' 
nevertheless we can reconstruct a fairly clear picture of Sassanian 
textile art and prove that it was based upon ancient Oriental tradi- 
tion. Many textiles are portrayed on Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Old-Persian reliefs. Often they are plain stuffs with rich fringes 
and not infrequently with woven borders upon which are figures 
placed on either side of a tree in symmetrically opposed groups. 
Yet stuffs where the whole field is sprinkled with rows of circular 
medallions or disks with rosette patterns are very frequent and are 
particularly characteristic. And from these latter elements in espe- 
cial Sassanian textile art was consistently developed. 

Probably the oldest representations of Sassanian stuffs are those 
on the rock-reliefs of Chosroes II (591—628) at Tagh-i-Bostan.? 
Here we find, to begin with, the ancient Oriental textile pattern of 
medallion disks, also medallion patterns with fantastic Persian ani- 
mals (hippocamps) (Fig. 2), and finally stuffs without medallions 
but with rows of animal figures. The oldest Sassanian stuffs that 
have been preserved show similar patterns: first, silks with repre- 
sentations of animals striding along in rows; secondly, medallioned 
stuffs with animals in the medallions; and thirdly, medallioned stuffs 


1Lessing, Gewebesammlung des Kunstgewerbemuseums in Berlin. 1900——. The 
numbers of the plates as we shall refer to them are those fixed by Otto von Falke in his 


Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei. 
2 Published in Friedrich Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Jranische Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910; 


Lessing, Pl. 19; O. von Falke, Seidenweberei, Pl. 91—95. 
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with symmetrically opposed designs of animals, hunters, and so 
forth of Persian character." Thus we may conclude that the medal- 
lion pattern in Sassanian art was derived from the medallion pattern 
in ancient Oriental art without the least interference of Western 
influence. 

The subjects represented on Sassanian silks can also be traced 
in ancient Oriental art. First may be mentioned all sorts of repre- 
sentations of fabulous winged creatures—horses, griffins, hippo- 
camps, hippogriffs, dragons, etc. These, familiar to ancient Orien- 
tal art, were borrowed from it by the Sassanians not only for their 
textiles but also for the patterns on those cups and dishes of gold 
and silver which have recently been found in considerable num- 
bers in Southern Russia and have been published by Smirnow.? 
Another motive frequently found on Sassanian textiles is the hunting 
scene, which shows the Sassanid king on horseback hunting lions 
or other wild aimals, usually with the horse in the act of springing 
forward and the quarry under its feet. All ancient historians men- 
tion the fondness of the Persians for hunting, and Pompeius 
Trogus tells us that they ate no meat excepting what they secured 
by means of the chase. Representations of hunting scenes occur very 
often in ancient Oriental art, and so commonly were they used in 
the art of ancient Persia that by the time of Alexander they had 
been taken over into the art of Greece where, however, they re- 
mained of subordinate importance. It is plain, therefore, that the 
subject-matter of the Sassanian artist in textiles was also derived 
from ancient Oriental art without interference from the art of Rome. 

It is a much discussed question whether the third motive char- 
acteristic of the early-medieval style in silks—symmetrically op- 
posed figures of horsemen or animals with a tree in the middle— 
originated in Persia or in Alexandria. In his History of Medieval 
Silk Weaving Otto von Falke assumes that these symmetrical designs 
were first used by the weavers of Alexandria for technical reasons, 
in order to lessen labor at the loom; and in developing this idea 
he finds the origin of the medallion style at Alexandria, in the mosaics 
of the late-classic period. The needs of the weaver might, indeed, 


1 We may call attention to the silks reproduced by Lessing: Pl. 20, hippocamps (South 
Kensington); Pl. 21, cocks, and Pl. 22, ducks (Christian Museum in Rome); Pl. 23, 
(Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle) ; Pl. 23, birds (Library, Wolfenbiittel) ; Pl. 23, lions (Church 
of St. Servatius, Maestricht). 

2Smirnow, Argenterie Orientale, recueil d’ancienne vaisselle en argent et or. 
Edition de la Commission Impériale Archéologique, St. Petersbourg, 1909 
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explain if necessary the symmetrically opposed parts of the design, 
but not the conventionalized tree in the middle. This motive, as 
has been stated by von Falke himself, is very ancient. The sym- 
bolical representation of figures with the Tree of Life in the centre 
is common to the entire art of the ancient Orient. It occurs on 
many stone reliefs representing sacrificial scenes’ and on numerous 
seal cylinders, and is also found, as has already been said, on the 
borders of old Oriental textiles. And from Old-Persian art it was 
borrowed by the Sassanians who, not only in their art but also in 
their whole political organization, consciously tried to revive the 
Old-Persian civilization. We find symmetrical composition in some 
of the famous Sassanian stone reliefs published by Sarre and Herz- 
feld, as, for example, in the scene of the investiture of Ardeschir 
by Ormuzd (Sarre, Pl. V) at Naksch-i-Rustem and the investiture 
of Schapur I by Ormuzd (Sarre, Pl. XIII) at Naksch-i-Radjab. 
By a mere chance this motive can be found only twice on the 
silver platters published by Smirnow,’ but it is a persistent symbol 
on the reverse of Sassanian gold coins, a fact which is particularly 
important as these coins (carefully stamped and of the full weight 
of standard gold, in contrast to the steadily depreciating gold coin- 
age of Rome) are a symbol of the independence of the Sassanians 
and of the sovereignty of the “Schahanschah,” the “King of Kings,” 
for the Romans never allowed their vassals to issue gold coins.* 
Thus an ancient Oriental origin may be claimed for all three 
of the main motives on Sassanian silks: the medallion designs, the 
hunting scenes and fantastic animals, and the symmetrical groups 
of animals or hunters on either side of the Tree of Life. If these 
motives occur also in Alexandrian art, they must have been bor- 
rowed from the East, so we have now to enquire into the reasons 
why Occidentals should thus have borrowed these patterns. 
When we speak of Occidental or Late-Roman textile art we 
must virtually identify it with Alexandrian or Egyptian textile art. 
And for two reasons. In the first place there are practically no extant 
specimens of Late-Roman textiles excepting the fabrics which have 
been found by thousands in Egyptian tombs; and in the second place 


1 We may mention some symmetrical representations from Assyrian reliefs: Photo- 
graph Collection of the Metropolitan Museum: Class 218, acc. 29460.—Class 218, acc. 29459.— 
Class 216, acc. 28368.—Class 216, acc. 29457.—Class 218, acc. 29530, sacrificial scenes and 
fighting demons. 

2 Smirnow, LX, No. 95; LXIV, No. 109. 

3 Mommsen, Rémisches Miinzwesen, p. 778. 
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the representations of Roman stuffs that we find in paintings and 
mosaics indicate that the Alexandrian product fairly represented 
Roman textile art in general. This is not at all surprising if we 
consider what ancient authors tell us about Alexandria. It was the 
commercial and industrial centre of the Roman Empire. Although 
the city of Rome was the administrative centre of the Empire, it 
grew ever more and more unproductive. Italy had never been im- 
portant industrially, and its agriculture had been destroyed by the 
extinction of the free peasant and by the competition of cereals im- 
ported from other lands. The immense wealth of Rome was the 
result not of trade and industry but of the millions which, in the 
shape of taxes and in other more or less legal ways, were extorted 
year by year from the provinces and from conquered countries. So, 
although Rome may have been a banking centre, the commercial 
and industrial centres of the Empire lay beyond the confines of 
classic Greco-Roman civilization, in Syria and especially in Alex- 
andria which the geographer Strabo called Maximum orbis romani 
emporium—the greatest emporium of the Roman world. Owing to 
its advantageous geographical situation, Alexandria was the mart 
of exchange for the products of the Empire and the wares of Arabia, 
India, China, and Central and Eastern Africa. The dry enumeration 
of the imports and exports of all these countries to and from Alex- 
andria which is given in the Periplus maris Erythrai shows that 
Egypto-Roman ship-owners and merchants handled year by year 
an enormous exchange of merchandise with the East. At the same 
time Egypt was producing vast quantities of wheat and, as the gran- 
ary of the imperial city, was receiving a considerable annual inflow 
of money. Moreover, all ancient authors agree in saying that the 
period of the Empire witnessed a great expansion in the local indus- 
tries of Egypt, particularly of Alexandria, and in the exportation 
at high prices of their products to the East and the West. These 
industries were above all the manufacture of glass and of papyrus 
and the weaving of linen, to which later on silk weaving was added, 
while among other Egyptian specialties were the exportation of 
marble; the distilling of perfumes, shipbuilding, and the manufac- 
ture of all sorts of articles of luxury, such as works of sculpture in 
stone and bronze, wrought silver and gold, ivory carvings, and books. 

Thus Alexandria was the great industrial and commercial centre 
of the ancient world, and its commercial methods were not so very 
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Fig. 6. FRAGMENT, ProBABLY PERSIAN. 8TH CENTURY. 


Red, blue, chamois. No. 233. 9x19 cm. 


S1.K, Propasty SicrtiAN. l0TH-l1TH CENTURY. 
No. 234. 56x51 cm. 


12TH-13TH CENTURY. 


Fig. 7. 
Salmon and dark green. 


Fig. 8. HispANno-MoreESQUE SILK. 
Red, green, buff. No. 237. 30x33 cm.; diam. med. 30 cm. 
Fig. 9. Htspano-Moresoue SILK or THE Toms or S. BERNARDO CALvo (VicH, SPAIN). 

12tH-13TH CENTURY. 
Red, green, buff, gold threads. No. 247. 52x56 cm.; diam. med. 29 cm, 
Cooper Union, New York. 








different from those of modern trading centres. The Periplus maris 
Erythrai tells us expressly that Egyptian textiles were shipped east 
and west to all parts of the known world, and that the Alexandrians 
took pains to adapt their textile patterns to the taste and the tradi- 
tions of their various customers." These very important passages 
in the Pertplus prove that the Alexandrian industry was by no means 
merely local but was a huge organization based on a complicated 
system of export” and able to compete with foreign industries in 
foreign markets—in a word, an organization which cannot have 
differed much from the modern trade in cotton goods of Manchester 
or from the industries of Lancashire, which also adapt, in the words 
of the Periplus, their textile patterns to the taste and the traditions 
of their different customers. 

In the business methods of the Lancashire of today we find an 
absolute specialization. The exporter who deals in cotton goods, 
kept informed by his agents and travellers, knows the wishes and 
the tastes of dealers and purchasers in foreign countries and gives 
his orders to the manufacturer. It is he and not the manufacturer 
who is on the outlook for new patterns. The manufacturer simply 
executes the orders of the merchant without knowing where the 
market for his products may be. A similar division of labor existed 
in Alexandria. The Periplus maris Erythrai is simply a guide- 
book written by an Alexandrian shipping merchant for the use of 
those interested in the import and export trade with India. He 
mentions all the important harbors from Alexandria to Ceylon and 
Calcutta, from Zanzibar to Bombay and Bunder-Abbas, and gives 
an exact account of the articles that could be bought and sold in 
the different places. He is not a poet dreaming about the fairy- 
lands of the East but a business man speaking about his business, 
and during hundreds of years there were hundreds like him in 
Alexandria. As he had himself to carry his merchandise to India, 
and as it took him, with the help of the monsoon, at least the better 
half of a year to go and return, he was certainly not able to run a 


1 Periplus, Ch. XXIV. “The merchandise imported to Muza consists of purple cloth, 
both fine and coarse, clothing in the Arabian style with sleeves, plain, ordinary, embroid- 
ered, or interwoven with gold . . . muslins, cloaks, blankets (not many), some plain, 
others made in the local fashion.” 

Periplus, Ch. XXVIII. “There are imported into this place [Sabbatha] from Egypt 
a little wheat . . . clothing in the Arabian style . 

2 See also Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, Vol. V, p. 616-19. J. T. Reinaud: Rela- 
tions politiques et commerciales de l'empire romain avec lAsie Orientale. Paris, 1863, 


p. 160-216. 
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factory at the same time. Therefore Alexandria must have known 
the same division of labor as Lancashire knows today, the only dif- 
ference being that the Alexandrian trader assumed greater responsi- 
bility and risk than does the merchant of Manchester. 

The Periplus maris Erythrai shows that the Alexandrian mer- 
chant was no more a poet than the Manchester merchant of today. 
As he had to compete not only with his Alexandrian rivals but also 
with the shipping merchants of Arabia Felix he was forced to study 
the taste of his Eastern customers, just as the Manchester shipper 
must who manufactures “dooties” for India and imitations of block- 
prints for Persia and Central Africa, who copies the Malayan “ba- 
tiks” as well as the Dutch cotton-printer copies them, and, on the 
other hand, studies the American markets and those of the various 
European countries. The Alexandrian merchant certainly pursued 
the same course, and when his Western or Eastern customers wanted 
Oriental patterns he copied Oriental patterns wheresoever he found 
them. 

Mimicry of this kind is a general commercial law to which 
every industrial centre must submit, and especially in the domain 
of textile art it is the main explanation of the influences exerted by 
one style upon another. 

It is natural that the Indian customers of the Alexandrian mer- 
chant should have wanted textiles Oriental in style, but is there any 
reason to suppose that his Occidental customers also fancied more 
or less Orientalized patterns? 

It is a well established fact that the whole civilization of the 
Roman Empire was steadily and increasingly affected by Oriental 
influence. After Rome had subdued the entire Mediterranean basin, 
it counted millions of Asiatic subjects who, superficially but not too 
unwillingly, had embraced Greco-Roman civilization. From this 
marriage between the East and the West sprang a universal civiliza- 
tion Greco-Roman in its outlines but strongly affected by Asiatic 
elements. And Oriental customs and Oriental taste spread all the 
more easily because Asia could offer the Occident countless articles of 
luxury which Rome was only too glad to receive. As early as the 
first century of the Empire an orientalizing of Greco-Roman civil- 
ization began, powerfully assisted by the extension in Occidental 
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lands of Oriental religions, including Christianity, Judaism, and the 
cults of Mithras and Isis.’ 

The use of silk was certainly one of the most significant external 
signs of the spread of Oriental customs throughout the whole Roman 
Empire. This material, which was considered the real mark of 
feminine elegance, could not be adapted to the old Greco-Roman 
conception of plain garments corresponding to the classic plastic 
ideal. Silk demanded both color and complicated patterns, and 
therefore when textile art came under the influence of silk it was 
bound to come under the influence of the Orient. 

In the progress of this Oriental influence there were two dis- 
tinct stages which are clearly reflected in the textile art of Alex- 
andria. The first stage is well exemplified by a square of Egyptian 
tapestry, now in the Cooper Union collection (Fig. 11), which served 
to decorate a tunic. The subject is purely classical—Bacchus with 
satyrs and menads—yet it gives proof of Oriental taste and influence. 
In classic times all the materials of dress were plain, or merely 
adorned with borders, or very slightly patterned, for the most part 
with embroideries, thus helping to express, even in everyday life, 
the antique plastic ideal. Can we picture to ourselves the garment 
that drapes the godlike limbs of the Venus of Milo patterned with 
a row of ducks or with the triumphal train of the Indian Bacchus? 
The idea of adorning a garment with large animals or mythological 
scenes is distinctively Asiatic, no matter how classical the mythologi- 
cal scene itself may be. This Asiatic spirit was manifested during the 
fourth century by a change in Roman costume, a tunic with sleeves, 
adorned with stripes, borders, and huge medallions in bright colors, 
then becoming the usual garment of both men and women. 

The second stage in the progress of Oriental influence consists 
simply in the imitation of Oriental patterns. In this movement Alex- 
andria, with its huge textile industry supplying the whole of the 
Empire, was the leader. Looking for inspiration to the Orient, the 
Alexandrians copied Sassanian patterns. For the Romans the Sas- 
sanid realm was par excellence the Orient, and rightly so, for the 
Sassanians themselves had deliberately tried to turn back to the Old- 
Persian tradition and the religion of Zoroaster. 

Very little is known about the state of textile art among the 


1 Even the metrical system of medieval Latin poetry was borrowed from the Syrians. 
See W. Meyer aus Speyer, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. I. 
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Sassanians, yet it is certain that they produced admirable fabrics. 
The World Chronicle of Tabari,’ telling of the conquest of the Sassa- 
nid capital by the Mohammedans, speaks over and over again of 
the beauty of the garments of the Sassanians, which astounded the 
ragged troops of Islam. The fact that Schapur (Sapor) II, raiding 
Syria in the year 355, brought home with him hundreds of the 
weavers of that country need not be taken as proof of a desire to 
establish or technically to improve the art of weaving in Persia. 
It is sufficiently explained by a desire to add without expense to the 
slaves who tended the imperial looms some hundreds of representa- 
tives of skilled labor. We have already said that the commercial 
intercourse of the Sassanians with the Romans was probably not 
very active. In so far as we can judge from the Periplus and other 
ancient writings, they seem to have had but a small share in the 
Roman traffic with India, and therefore Sassanian textile art was 
probably a mere local industry—by no means a huge commercial 
organization like that of Alexandria. 

Here seems to lie the explanation of a very interesting fact noted 
by Otto von Falke—the fact that a great number of the so-called 
Sassanian textiles show Alexandrian elements. To meet the demand 
for Oriental patterns in the Roman Empire, the great Alexandrian 
industry, with its enormous possibilities of export, adopted the pat- 
terns of the Sassanian industry and sent thousands and thousands 
of yards of its fabrics into all parts of the Roman world. Thus 
Oriental taste and Oriental textile patterns were made known to the 
Mediterranean countries in a far less degree by the real Sassanian 
silks than by the imitations of them that were turned out in Alexan- 
dria. More or less unconsciously the Alexandrian wholesale dealers 
hellenized the Sassanian patterns, animal scenes as well as hunting 
scenes; and they even created patterns with Christian scenes treated 
in a Hellenistic way, such as those on the famous Annunciation piece 
in the Christian Museum at Rome (Lessing, PI. 6). 

Thus Alexandria cleverly appropriated the Sassanian style of 
silk weaving. Yet there is a great difference between Sassanian and 
Alexandrian products. Fabrics like one with cocks and one with 
ducks, both in the Christian Museum in Rome (Lessing, Pl. 21, 22) 


and one in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin with the figure of 
1 Chronique de Tabari, traduite par Zotenberg. Paris, 1867. Vol. III, p. 324 (IV, 


Ch. XVII); p. 372 (1V, Ch. XXXVII); p. 397 (IV, Ch. XLI) ; and especially p. 416 (IV, 
Ch. XLIX). 
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. 10. Coptic Taprestry. 5TH-6TH CENTURY. 
white. No. 378. Diam. 41 cm. 


5STH-6TH CENTURY. 


Fig 

Dark mauve and 

Fig. 11. Baccuus. HEtitENtstic Tapestry. Ecypt. 
Purple, brown and white. No. 372. 17x17 em. 

Fig. 12. Sacririce oF Isaac. Coptic TAPESTRY. 6TH-7TH CENTURY. 
Multicolored. No. 187. 12,5x29 cm. 
MEDALLION, COPIED AFTER AN ALEXANDRIAN SILK Fapric. Coptic TAPESTRY. 6TH-7TH 
CENTURY. 
Multicolored on red ground. No. 206. 


Fig: 15. 
Diam. 11 em, 


Cooper Union, New York. 


























a Sassanid king out hunting (Chosroes II or Jesdegerd III, Lessing, 
Pl. 26) are inimitably bold both in color and in design, evidently 
the work of a young and primitive art. On the other hand the Alex- 
andrian specimens, having benefitted by the experience of a great 
commercially organized industry, are very skilful, technically per- 
fect. Yet we can perceive, especially in the patterns that are Hellen- 
istic in style, that these accomplished weavers did not possess the 
youthful originality of their Sassanian models. 
* * * co % * * * 


The collections of Cooper Union include a series of very inter- 
esting fabrics which show how the medieval style in silks spread 
through the whole Orient and all the countries of the Mediterranean 
basin. While this series contains no actual specimen of Sassanian 
silk weaving it does contain two very important pieces that show 
the continuation of the Sassanian tradition in Persia. The splendid 
piece (No. 231) (Fig. 1), representing an elephant in a huge medal- 
lion forty centimetres in diameter and woven in bright red and 
yellow silk (Lessing, Pl. 31), was found in Spain, as was also an- 
other fragment of the same fabric which is now in the Berlin Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum (Lessing, Pl. 31), but the work is certainly Per- 
sian, and the same may be said of the interesting fragment No. 233 
(Fig. 6) and of No. 235 (Fig. 4), a silk with two symmetrically 
opposed lions. Other fragments of this last-named fabric are at Sens 
(the shroud of St. Columba) and in the Berlin Museum (Lessing, 
Pl. 32). Again, the Cooper Union collection contains a very inter- 
esting set of Byzantine silks with medallions which also show the 
very direct influence of Sassanian art and Sassanian textiles. No. 
232 (Fig. 3) bears identically the same pattern as one of the silks 
represented on the reliefs of Tagh-i-Bostan (Fig. 2) and as another 
Sassanian silk which is reproduced in Lessing, Pl. 20; but it has the 
dark purple coloring characteristic of the Byzantine work of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. There is another fragment of this silk 
in the Musée du Cinquantenaire in Brussels (Lessing, Pl. 22). 

No. 245 (Fig. 5) is also of Byzantine origin but somewhat later 
in date. A very strong Persian influence is unmistakable in this 
piece, which is decorated with hippocamps, hippogriffs, and ele- 
phants in medallions. Another fragment of it is in the Berlin Mu- 
seum (Lessing, Pl. 61). No. 236, a silk in blue and yellow with 
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lozenges and little medallions, seems to have been inspired by the 
silks of Greco-Roman character in Alexandria, where we meet with 
similar patterns. It is Byzantine of the period embraced by the 
eighth and tenth centuries (Lessing, Pl. 53). It is doubtful whether 
No. 234 (Fig. 7), a silk decorated with huge eagles, is Byzantine, 
Spanish, or Sicilian. Considering its similarity to No. 247 we are 
inclined to attribute it to Sicily or Spain and to the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and a Spanish origin is all the more probable as the 
piece was found in Spain. Another fragment of the same grandiose 
fabric is in the Museum of Vich in Spain (Lessing, Pl. 77). Spanish 
again is doubtless the fine silk with heraldic eagles (No. 257), with 
an inscription on the wings in the characteristic Moghrebi form of 
Cufic. Another piece of this silk, of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, is in the Berlin Museum (Lessing, PI. 78). 

Nos. 237 (Fig. 8) and 247 (Fig. 9) show the minuteness in 
design and the delicate execution characteristic of Mohammedan 
art in Spain. No. 237, a silk with two symmetrically opposed 
sphinxes, is also known through another fragment in the Museum 
at Vich (Lessing, Pl. 43). No. 247, a splendid silk representing a 
man killing two lions by pressing them in his arms, is a Spanish 
piece of the twelfth or thirteenth century which reproduces an an- 
cient Oriental motive, used also in Alexandrian and Byzantine silks 
and sometimes identified in Christian symbolism with Samson, some- 
times with Daniel. This Hispano-Arabian silk, another fragment 
of which is in the Berlin Museum (Lessing, Pl. 42), was found in 
the tomb of San Fernando Calv6, who was bishop of Vich from 
1233 to 1243. 

All these textiles, although they were produced in different 
countries and at different times, show more or less the same spirit, 
the same kind of composition, and they form a remarkable series 
representing the early-medieval style in silks as it was developed 
in Asia and in Europe. 
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REMBRANDT PEALE: Portrait or JACQUES Louis DAvip. 
Arts, Philadelphia. 
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PORTRAIT OF JACQUES LOUIS DAVID PAINTED BY 
REMBRANDT PEALE - BY CHARLES HENRY HART 


ACQUES LOUIS DAVID has been called the classicist of 
classicism and the epithet fits him exactly, for he certainly was 
the prophet of the classic movement in France that influenced 

not only art but politics, literature, fashion and even furniture of the 
period that he ruled. A nephew of Francois Boucher, he was born 
in Paris in 1748. During his six student years in Rome he devoted 
himself assiduously to drawing from the antique, to the exclusion 
of the usual copying of paintings by the old masters. He was under 
the pupilage of Vien and thus was dominated by the master who laid 
the foundation of the classic school in France; indeed Vien once 
said he only half unclosed the door which David threw wide open. 
David’s ambition seems to have been to make his pictures as plastic 
as possible, many of his works being, figuratively, painted statues. 
His paintings were so severe and artificial that they became con- 
ventional, but always thoughtful, and let it be remembered that 
because a work is conventional it by no means follows that for that 
reason it is bad. David’s drawing was usually correct, but it was 
hard and statuesque and he wielded a metallic brush dipped into 
frigid colors, producing cold stony figures without life or animation. 
David espoused the cause of the French revolution and sided 
with the extremists, nearly falling a victim to the guillotine on the 
downfall of Robespierre. He used his power to instigate accusations 
against Houdon before the Committee of Public Safety, but was 
baffled by the quick wit of Barére, who suggested the accused 
sculptor should change his statue of St. Scholastica into one of Phi- 
losophy and offer it to the government. The trick worked and 
David failed. When Napoleon’s star was in ascendancy David 
came under his notice and found in him a patron and a friend. This 
changed David into a stanch imperialist, and the painter of the 
Napoleonic epic. On the return of the Bourbons, David was natu- 
rally banished. He died at Brussels in 1825 and burial in France was 
denied to his remains. When Joseph Bonaparte escaped to this 
country, after Waterloo, one of the treasures that he brought with 
him was David’s portrait of Napoleon crossing Mont Blanc, of 
which the painter made four canvases, and it was used by Bass Otis, 
C. B. Lawrence and other young American painters as a subject 
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for study to copy, much as Stuart’s Washington, so that the num- 
ber of “originals by David” from the brush of one or the other of 
these tyros, is astounding. 

While Rembrandt Peale was in Paris, in 1808, when he painted 
his portrait of Houdon that was published in a recent number, he 
painted also a portrait of David. It is in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, by whose permission our illustration is made. 
Peale always claimed that he was the first to paint a portrait of 
David, that David had “refused to sit to any other painter.” This 
may be literally true but the exclusion did not include David himself 
for he painted his own portrait in 1790 and again in 1794. These 
canvases are respectively at Versailles and in the Uffizi Gallery of 
painters’ auto-portraits. But the best known portrait of David, from 
its having been engraved by Pradier, was painted, in 1814, by his 
favorite pupil and assistant, Georges Rouget, who made also a copy 
of David’s Coronation picture, which David actually signed and 
sent to America for exhibition, as his own work. Peale was an 
admirer of David and his school, and in his “Notes on Italy” dis- 
approves the triumph of Girodet’s Deluge over David’s Sabines for 
“the great decennial prize of ten thousand crowns” in 1810; conse- 
quently he had no sympathy with the evolution of Romanticism 
through Prudhon to the revolt of the romantic school under Geri- 
cault and Delacroix, always esteeming the works of David for their 
“classic beauty.” Peale’s portrait of David, however, does not 
exemplify the neo-classic theory of painting, for it is rich in color 
and full of life and character, entirely in the English tradition. But 
Rembrandt Peale’s artistic collapse, in his later work, may have 
been due in part to his admiration for the cold and sleek manner 
of his former friend David. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PRELATE WITH ST.JEROME, ATTRIBUTED TO JACQUES DARET 
COLLECTION OF Mr.JOHN G. JOHNSON, PHILADELPHIA 
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